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The  prospective  acreage  indicated  by  faririers  on  March  I  to  be'  planted  to  corn,  oats,  and 
barley  this  year  fs  ab'^Ot'  2  percent  greater  "than  "last 'year  and  '6  percent  above  the  1933-^^2  aver- 
age. Smaller  carry-overs  of  livestock  feed  are  in  prospect  for  the  end  of  t-he  present  feeding 
year.  But  with  the  indicated  increase  in  planted  acreage  and  an  indicated  decrease  in  grain- 
consuming  animal  un its ,  the  tota  1  supply  of  feed  for  the  l9iii^-'+5  feeding  year,  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  grain-consuming  animals,  may  not  be  much  d if ferent  from  that  of  i943-44. 
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Talkie  1.-  Market  prices  of  feeds  and  livestock-feed  price  ratios, 

_  March  I9U2,  I9U3.  and  January-March  ISkk  

Mar.  :  19^ 


•Unit 


1 1  em 

_    _    • 

G-rains  : 

Corq  No.  3  Yellow,  Chicago   ....:Bu. 

Oatg  Uo .  3  TiThite,  Chi cago   :  " 

ITo .  3  ^ite,  Minneapolis  :  " 

Barley,  Noe  3'  Minneapolis   :  " 

Fneat  No.  2  Hard  Winter,  Kansas  City  " 

RyeiTo.  2,  Minneapolis  ;  " 

Byproduct  Feeds  ("bagged)  : 

StaJidard  "bran,  Minneapolis   :Ton 

Chi  cago  :  " 

Buffalo   ;  " 

Stsjidard  middlings,  Minneapolis   :  " 

Chicago   " 

Buffalo   :  " 

Cottonseed  meal ,  hi  pet. protein,  Memphis: 
Linseed  meal,        pet. protein, Minneapolis: 
30  pet.  protein,  : 

San  Francisco  : 

Soyhean  meal,  ^1  pet.  protein,  Chicago  .: 
hi  pet.  protein,  Decatur  .: 
Peanut  meal ,  ^5  pet.  protein,  : 

S.  E.  milling  points  .....«••.....  : 

White  hominy  feed,  Chi  cago  •  : 

jluten  feed,  23  pet.  protein,  Chicago  ..: 
Tankage ,  digester,  60  pet,,  Chicago  ....: 

ie3.t  scraps ,  Chi  cago  ....•«..  : 

?ish  meal ,  San  Francisco  :  " 

Alfalfa  meal,  No.  1  fine,  Kansas  City  ..:  " 

■/lixed  dairy  feed,  lb  pet.  protein  :  " 

Laying  mash  :  " 


Index  of  Feed  Pri  ces 

Feed  grains,  U.  S.,  1910-1^=100   

Oilseed  meal,  terminal  markets,  1935~39=1*^0 
Livestock  "byproduct  feeds  and  fish  meal, 

terminal  markets,  193>-39=100  

Ten  principal  high-protein  feeds, 

terminal  markets,  1935'"39=100   •  • 

Livestock-Feed  Price  Ratios, 
Index  Numbers,  1923-U2=rl00  5/ 

Hog-corn  ratio,  Chicago   

Beef-steer  corn  ratio,  Chicago  .. 
Butterf at-f eed  ratio,  U.  S.  6/  ]_/ 
Milk-feed  ratio,  U.  S.  6/  2/~ •••• 
Egg-feed  ratio ,  "Q.  S.  67  .7  


7I2S2J 
Cents 
81,7 
54.0 

51.5 
69.6 
121,0 
75.5 

35.20 
37.10 
39.50 
3^.75 
36.60 

37.90 
37.00 
U2.OO 

U1.70 

U1.15 


19^:' 
Cents 
101.0 
Gk,k 
59.7 
85.5 
139.9 
82.9 

37.75 
39.90 
I1I.75 
37.75 
39.90 
U1.75 

38-75 
5U.70 

51. 80 

ho. Go 


Jan.  :     Fe"b.  ;Mar.  1/ 


Cents 
IIU.2 
80. 5 

131.9 
16U.8 
127.0 

37.75 

39.80 

U1.55 
37.75 

39. 80 
I1I.55 
U8.50 
U5.50 

1+7.00 
51.90 


Cents 
III+.6 
SO. 5 

79.1 
133.2 

163.0 
122.3 

37.75 
39.80 

U1.55 

37.75 
39.  SO 
Ui.55- 
Us.  50 
^5,50 

^7,00 
51.90 


Cents 

115. "5 
80  .-5 
78.8 

13U.2 
165. a 
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141.55 
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Ui,55 
Us.  50 
U5.50 
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51.90 


37.00  2/U8.5O  2/US.5O  2/U8'.50 


U5.35      38.00      53.00      53.00  53.00 

31.15      U2.9O      50.00      50.00  50.00 

31.60      32.50      U1.50      U1.50  U1..5O 

78.80  I/7U.55  3/7U.55  I/7U.55  3/7U.5: 

7^,00  3/71.50  3/73.50  1/73.50  1/73.50 

77. ^50      79.50      79.50      79.50  79.50 

32.00      32.90      39. 80      U1.3O  U7.UO 
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57.60  62.  ho  71.60 
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1/  Grain  prices,  average  for  week  ended  March  11,  Djrproduct  feed  prices  as  of 
March  ik.     2/  Bulk  price  plus  allowance  for  bags,    l/  Processors'  price  at  Chicago 
plus  allowance  for  "ba^s,    U/  Preliminary,    _5/  For  egg-feed  ratio  1933-^2  =  100. 
Index  num"bers  above  100  indicate  that  ratios  are  lavora'ble  to  livestock  producers. 
6/  Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation.     7/  Includes  dairy  feed  payments  which  l:egan 
October  1,  I9U3. 
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Summary 

If  farmers  carry  out  their  intentions  escpressed  on  March  1,  plantings 
of  the  four  principal  feed  grains  in  l^kh  —  corn,  oats,  "barley,  and  sor- 
ghums —  will  approximate  179  million  acres,  an  increase  of  2  percent  over 
the  19^3  planted  acreage,  and  7  percent  over  the  10-year  (1933~^2)  average. 
Assuming  yields  based  on  averages  for  different  periods  in  the  last  7  years, 
which  do  not  include  years  of  severe  drought,  production  of  feed  grains  in 
19^^  would  "be  from  ahout  112  to  118  million  tons.     This  would  be  from  about 
3  percent  less  to  3  percent  more  than  last  year,  and  23  to  30  percent  more 
than  the  average  (1933~^2)  production.    For'  the  individual  crops,  there  are 
indicated  .increases  of  3  percent  in  area  planted  to  corn,  8  percent  in  oats 
acreage,  and  3  percent  in  sorghums,  but  a  I3  percent 'decrease  is  indicated  in 
acreage  planted  to  barley  in  19^-^.    Smaller  carry-overs  of  feed  are  in  prospect 
for  the  close  of  the  present  feeding  year,  hovrever,  and  the  poteKftially  large 
total  production  vail  not  be  large  in  felktion  to  the  number  of  grain-consuming 
animal  units  in  the  country.  :  "  •-' 

Acreages  of  soybeans  grown  alone  are  expected  to  be  about  the  "sajne  as" 
last  year  but  the  acreage  of  flaxseed  planted  is  expected  to  be  about  3I  percent 
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less  and  the  acrea.ge  of  peanuts  grown  alone  alDout  10  percent  less  then  last 
year.    The  supply  of  protein  meals  in  the  19^U-U5  feeding  year  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  volume  of  soybeans  and  flaxseed  harvested,  the  size  of  the 
peanut  crop,  particularly  in  the  Southwest,  v/here  the  greatest  reduction  in 
acreage  is  indicated,  and  on  the  size  of  the  cotton  crop  in  19^» 

Little  change  in  feed  prices  occurred  during  the  past  month.  Leveling 
out  of  the  upward  trend  of  previous  months  primarily  reflects  effects  of  the 
price  control  program. 


Receipts  of  feed  grains  at  principal  primary  markets  have  dropped  off 
sharply  since  mid-February.    Although  receipts  in  early  March  continued  to 
compare  favorably  vdth  the  I938-U2  average,  demand  for  shipments  at  present 
prices  to  industrial  and  deficit-area  consiimers  has  increased.     In  an  effort 
to  increase  the  flow  of  corn  to  essential  users  the  War  Food  Administration 
has  issued  a  set-aside  order  on  corn  applicable  to  elevator  stocks  and  receipts 
in  12^  counties  in  the  major  producing  areas.  1/ 

—  March  23,  19^ 

OUTLOOK 

BACKC-ROUlHi.-  Total  acreage  planted  to  corn,  oats,  "barley,  aiid 
sorghums  in  this  country  was  reduced  I5  percent  during  the 
period  1932-Uo,  from  1S2  million  to  155  million  acres.  Since 
19^0,  however,  the  trend  in  planted  acreage  has  "been  upward, 
primarily  a,s  a  result  of  increasing  demand  for  feed,  and  more 
favorable  prices.    From  19^0  through  19^3         total  planted 
acreage  of  these  four  grains  increased  I3  percent  to  175  million 
acres,  the  largest  since  1932»     Grain-consuming  animal  units  in 
the  country  declined  S  percent  from  January  1,  1933 »  ^'^  Jajiuary  1, 
19^1,  but  since  then  have  increased  2o  percent,  from  I33  to  I7I 
million  on  farms  January  1,  19^^.     The'  weather  was  favorable  for 
grain  production  during  the  past  3  years,  but  demand  was  excep- 
tionally strong  also,  with  the  result  that  reserves  of  feed 
grains  decreased  while  prices  advanced  until  ceilings  were 
established  on  them. 

!_/  The  order,  initially  requiring  elevators  in  the  designated  area  to  set  aside 
35  percent  of  their  com  receipts,  was  amended  (effective  April  l)  increasing 
the  amount  to  60  percent. 
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Larger  Total  Acreage  to  be  Planted  -  j  •  ■  , 

to  Feed  Grains  This  Yeat "  -  "  •  "  .  .  , 

The  acreage -planted  to  feed-;graii\s  in  1^^^+  will  be  larger  than  in  19^3 
if  farmers'  intcntien'^V' as  r-epVft ed  oh' liar'ch  1,  are  borne  out.    The  report  of 
prospe.ctive  planting's  for'  19^^~  indicates  a  total  of  179  million  acres  to  be 
planted  to  corn',  .oa.ts,  barley,  and  sorghuras.    This  is  2  percent  greater  than 
last  year,  is  nearly  7  percent  more  than  the  10-year  (1933'"^2)  average,  and 
higher  than  in  any  past  year  except  193^  s-nd  1933* 

.The  March  I'intehtions  report '  indicates  a  prospective  - 19^  planted  corn 
acreage  of  99^6  million- acres.    -This  is  the  largest  since  193^1  nearly  3  per- 
cent above  that  planted  in  19^3»         more  than  3  percent  above  the  1933-^2 
average.    The  indicated  acreage  whiph  farmers. intend  planting  -to  oats, 
million  acres,  is  an  8  percent  increase  ovgr  . last  .year,  a^d  is  a.b&ve  plantings 
in  any  other  year  in  two  decade^.    Acreage 'expected  to  be  pleJited  "to  sorghums 
for  all  purposes  is  more  than '"5  percent'  greater  than  was  planted,  la.st  year , 
and,  13  percent  above  the  1933""^2  average,.    On  the  other  hand,  jia^rch '1^ reports 
indicate  the  1-9^^  prospective  plante.d  aciie,age  o-f  barley  to  be  'I3  percent 
smaller  than  "last  year  but  about  5  percent  above  the  1933*^2  average  of  lU.U 
million  planted  acres.  -  '-^j    :  •  i  ■ 

Compared  with  the  record  number  of  livestock  now  on  farms.,  the  acreage 
.  expected  to  be  planted  to  feed  grains  is  not  large.    With  yi'elds  equivalent 
to  the  average  for  the  past  few  years,  production  of  the  four  principal  feed 
gra  ns  vrould  be  3  percent  less  to  3  percent  greater  than  in- 19^3,  \j-  Although 
carry-over  stocks  of  feed  are  expected  to  be  smaller  this  "year"  than  last,  a 
decrease  in  livestock  numbers  during  19^1-'+  is  expected.     This  v/ould  indicate 
that  the  supply  of  feed  per  animal  unit  in  the  19^U-U5  feeding  year  might 
approximate  that. .of  19^3-^-^-.  • 

Increases  in.  Corn  Acreage  Indicated  for  Ma.jo  r^  Pro  duel  ng  Areas 

The  March  1  indicated  corn  acr6a:gq"'of  99.6  million  acres -,is  about 
650,000  acres  less  than  was  called  for  Under  the  agricultural  goals  for  I9UI+. 
,  On  the  basis  of -the  prospective  acreage,  'and  assuming  .yields  in-  each  State 
equal  to  the  1939-^2  average,  the  production  of  corn  for  all  purposes  in  I9UI+ 
would  amount  to  3,126  million  bushels,^  on  abou^t.  6  million  bush&l-g.  lessi  than 
was  produced  in  the  record  I9U2  crop,-- bt#  50- mill X0;n  "bu 

corn  crop  of  last  year.    If  yields  in  eaeh-^tarte~  ar^  assumB^ *o"*-be" to 
average  yields  in  the  period  1937-I+I,  the  19U1|-  production  l^buXd  'ajriount  to 
about  2,900  million  bushels.    The  period  1937-41- -does  not  fully  .reflect  the 
increased-use  of  high-yielding  hybrid  corn, .  but'.on.  the  other  hand  weather  may 
not  be  so  favorable  in  I9UU  as*  it' has  been  iix^  recent  .years. 

The  1924^  acreage  of  corn  will  be  increased  throughout  most  of  the 
North  and  South  Atlantic  and  'East'"  and  ITest  iJorth  Central.  States,  if  farmers 
carry  out  -theijr  intentions  as  indicated  on  March  1.   .Increases  will..range 
_    from  7  pe.rce^it.  in  the  East  North  Central  States  .to_2,percent  in  -the  South 

1/  "Average"  yields  for  each  crop  were  estimated  by  applying  prosp.ective 
acreage  to  yields  obtained  in  a  period  considered  to  be  as  ijearly  representative 
of  average  conditions  and  yield -trends  as  possible. 
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Atlantic  States,    Reductions  in  planted  acreages- are  indicated  in  most— of  the 
South  Central  States,  while  little  change  is  anticipated  in  most  Western  , 
States.    In  the  West  North  Central  section  (including  the  States  .of  Ivlinne.sota, 
Iowa,  Missouri,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  NelDraska,  and  Kansas)  the  total 
prospective  acreage  to  De  planted  is  about  39«9  million  acres,  7»2  million 
acres  more  than  the  average  acreage  planted  to  corn  in  this  area  during  the 
I938-U2  period. 

The  total  prospective  acreage  to  "be  planted  to  corn  in  the  East  North 
Central  States  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigaji,  and  Wisconsin)  is  22.1 
million  acres,  1.5  million  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  2.9  million  more  than 
the  average  for- 1938-^2. 

Reports  from  farmers  in  the  North  Atlantic  States  indicate  a  5  percent 
increase  in  corn  acreage  over  last  year.  'The  increase  in  livestock  nuralDers 
in  this  region  during  recent  years  has  increased  the  difficulty  of  olDtaining 
ample  supplies  of  feeds.    The  indicated  increase  in  corn  acreage  is,  at  least 
partially,  an  attempt  "by  farmers  in  this  area,  to  produce  a  larger  proportion 
•of  their  feed  grain  requirements.    Of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  only  Georgia 
showed  a  small  decrea,se  (l  percent)  while  all  other  States  in  the  region 
showed  increases.    All  South  Central  States,  e:x:cept  Kentucky  with  an  increase 
of  7  percent,  shov/ed  intentions  of  decreasing  acreages.    In  the  Western  States, 
Wyoming,  Colorado,  Uteh;  and  Oregon  indicated  reductions  in  corn  acreage,  "but 
most  other  States  in  that  region  showed  little  change. 

Near  Record  Oats  Acreage  Indicated 
for  19^^ 

The  prospective  plantings  of  more  than  U6  million  acres  of  oa,ts  in  19^^ 
are  nearly  7  million  a.cres  more  than  were  called  for  under  the  19^^  goals. 
This  intended  acreage  is  8  percent  a"bove  that  planted  a  -year  ago  and  12  per- 
cent above  the  1933'"^2  average.    Increases  in  intended  plantings  of  this  crop 
are  general  throughout  the' country,  with  only  6  States  showing  decreases. 
If  5~year  (l937-^l)  average  State  yields  per  planted  acre  are  attained,  the 
production  in  19^^  would  "be  a'bout  lt30P  million  "bushels  _ —  ik  percent  a"bove 
last  year  and  about .  26  percent  above  the  average  production  in  1933"*^2. 

Barley  Acreage  Indi cated  to  be  Smaller 
in  19^;  Sorghmas  Acreage  about 
^  percent  Higher 

The  l^kk  prospective  planted  acreage  of  barley  is  more, than  2  million 
acres  short  of  the  I9UU  goal  for  this  crop.    The  I5.I  million  acres  to  be 
planted  to  barley  arc  I3  percent  below  the  acreage  of  a  year  ago  but  5  percent 
above  the  1933-U2  average.    Decreases  are ^expected  in  all  main  producing  States 
except  California,    Assuming  yields  approximating  the  5-year  (1937-ill)  average, 
production  of  barley  would  amount  to  about  280  million  bushels  this  year 
the  smallest  crop  since  1939,  and  I3  percent  below  last  year,  but  still  con- 
siderably above  the  10-year  (1933-^2)  average.  • 

Acreage  to  be  planted  to  sorghums  for  all  purposes  is  indicated  at  18,1 
million  acres,  a  3  percent  increase  over  last  year  and  I3  percent  above  the 
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1933-^2  average.    On  the  "basis  of  the  usual  proportion  of  the  total  acreage 
which  is  harvested  for  grain,  modified  by  the  current  trend,  Ilk  million 
"bushels  of  grain  sorghums  would  "be  produced,  if  j^elds  should  equal  the 
-19U0»U2  average,  -  ■ 

Tame  Hay  Acreage  Fro spects  Above  Average 

March  1  reports  from  farmers  indicate  ^;hat  they  intend  to  harvest  about 
1  million  acres  less  of  tame  hay  in  19^^  than  a  year  earlier.    However,  the 
expected  harvesting  of  60  million  acres  is  3  Jnillion  more  than  the  10-year 
(1933*^2)  average,  and.  more  than  in  any  year  prior  to  19^0.    If  the  10-year 
(1932-^1)  State  average  yields  of  tame  hay  per  acre  are  obtained  on  the  pro- 
spective 19^  acreage,  the  crop  will  be  about  77  million  tons,  or  approxi- 
mately 3  million  tons  more  than  the  10-year  average.    No  etetimates  have  been 
made  on  prospective  v/ild  hay  harvested  acreage,  but  a  10-year  (1932-^1)  average 
production  of  about  10  million  tons  has  been  assumed. 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS 

Prices  Received  by  Earmers  for  Feed 
Grains  9.nd  Hay  Show  Increase 

The  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  and  hay 
increased  one  point  during  the  month  ended  February  I5,  to  reach  I69  percent- 
of  the  1.909-1'+  average  compared  with  I68  percent  a  month  earlier,  and  v/ith 
165  percent  on  December  I5,  19^3*    Although  the  average  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  oats,  barley,  grain  sorghums,  ajid  hay  continued  to  advance,  the 
increases  were  generally  smaller  than  were  registered  in  earlier  months, 
reflecting  stabilizing  effects  of  maximum  price  regulations.     Corn  prices 
held  steady  at  $1,13  per  bushel,  equal  to  lOk  percent  of  parity.    The  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  oats  advanced  from  77,5  cents  to  78, S' cents  per 
bushel  in  the  month  ended  February  I5,  a  price  equal  to  II6  percent  of  parity. 
The  price  of  barley  advanced  a  cent  per  bushel  during  the  month  to  $1,09  per 
bushel,  equaling  lOk  percent  of  parity.     The  average  price  received"  by 'farmers 
for  grain  sorghums  on  February  I5,  at  $2.09  per  hundred  pounds,  vre.s  'an  Increase 
of  4  cents  from  a  month  earlier  to  equal  101  percent  of  parity,     Th'e  average 
price  received  by  farmers  for  all  hay,  $15.90  per  ton,  was  20  cents  per  ton 
higher  than  a  month  earlier,  but  still  only  79  percent  of  parity  on 
February  I5, 

Prices  of  High-Protein  and  Byproduct 
Feeds  Stabilized. 

Prices  of  high-protein  and  byproduct  feeds  have  been  stabilized  through 
maximum  price  regulations,  and  prices  for  almost  all  remain  at  ceiling  levels, 
as  they  have  done  for  the  past-  few  months.    One  exception  to  this  is  alfalfa 
meal,  which  advanced  in  price  in  early  March,  as  a  result  of  the  higher  ceil- 
ing price,  to  a  level  of  $^7.^4-0  per  ton  (for  No.  1  at  Kansas  City)  after 
having  been  stabilized  at  $39.80  per  ton  since  October  19^3*    Prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  mixed  feeds  continued  to  advance  in  February  from  a  month  earlier, 
but  the  increase  (l  to  2  cents  per  100  pounds)  were  smaller  than  v/ere  regis- 
tered in  earlier  months,  reflecting  the  extension  of  price  control  to  the 
principal  ingredients. 
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Government  Sales  of  Com  and  Wheat 

for  Feed  in  February  Smallest  ■     .  . 

in  Many  Months  -  .  ~ .    ,  . 

Sales  of  Government  wheat  for  feed  during' February  were  smeller  than 
for  any  month  since  March  19^3.    February  sales  amounted  to  only  11«3  million 
bushels  co-mpared  with  I9.I  million,  bushels  during  January,  and  37*^  million 
bushels  during  February  19^3.    The  volumB"C>f  com  sold  by  Commodity  Credit 
■Corporation  in  February  19^U  also  declined,  amounting  to  only  37',OOU'lmshels, 
•  b-y  far  the  smallest  amount  sold-in  any  1  ..month  since  the  program  was  initiated. 

Stocks  of  wheat  owned  by  Commodity  Credit "Corporation  increased  materi- 
ally during  February  from  the  total  held  at  the  beginning  of  that  month 
.(table  2).    Stocks  of  117«7  million  bushels  on  March  1  were  the  -largest  held  _ 
by.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  beginning  of  any  month  since  last  m 
September.    Stocks  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  corn»  however,;  w^ere  reduced 
considerably  during  February,  totaling  only  366,000  bushels  on  Ma3:c]j..l  com- 
pared with  1.1  million  bushels  on  February  1,  I9UU,  and  with  3U,3.'miilion 
bushels  on  March  1  a  year  ago.  .... 

Table  2.-  Uheat  and  corn:     Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  at 
beginning  of  year  or  month,  and  ssies,  for  feed,  19^2-^^ 


Year 
and 
month 


19^2  ...... 

19^3 
I9U4 

Jan.  . . 
Feb.  .. 
Mar.  .. 


Stocks  at  beginning  of  period; _ 


Sales  for  livestock -feed 


Corn 


Wheat  1/  Corn 


Wheat 


Total  in 
56-pound 
bushels 


1,000  bushels    1,000  bushels,.  1,000' bushels    1,000  bushels    1,000  bushels 


151,1+68 
31.5^7 

1.379 
1,099 

366' 


160,355 
2U7,U6g 

92.315- 
S7.106 

117,^52 


.^5,6^0 

2S0 


102,598- 
iii9,6U2-. 

19,073 
11,336 
2/(17.000-) 


185,121 

^95,256 
20,715 

12,183 


!_/  Based  on  reports  of  regional  directors.  Prior  to  May  19^3  ^as'M  an 'reports  of 
custodians.  - 

2/  Preliminary  estimate,  '         •  .  '        '  :i 


Feed  Grain  Receipts  Decline  in  February,  »  : 

But  Large  Compared  to.  19^8-te  - 

February  Average  "*        ~  ' '  . 

.Receipts  of  feed  grains-at  primary  markets  during  February  were  some- 
what lighter  than  in  the- preceding  month.    Oom  receipts-: amounting  to  3l»l 
million  bushels  at  12  principal- terminal  m8.rkets  in  February  were  almost  12 
million  bushels' under 'January  receipts.,  and  6  million  bushels  less  than  in 
February  a  year  £*go,  but  wer-e,  however',  13*8  million  bushels  (.80  percent) 
greater  than  the  average  February ■ receipt s  for  the  ^-yQax  {193^-^^)  period. 
Shipments  of  8.8  million .bushels  of  oats  to  the  same  terminal .markets  during 
February  were  800,000  bushels  smaller  than  in  January,  900,000  bushels  largerl 
than  in  February  a  year  ago,  but  wer.e  double  the  average  February  receipts  fol 
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the  preceding  5-7ear  (1938-^2)  period.    Barley  receipts  during  FelDruary  at 
four  terminal  markets,  amounting  to  7«5  million  "bushels,  were  1.1  million 
"bushels  under  January  receipts  "but  approjdmately  the  same  as  in  Fe"bruary  a 
year  ago,  and  1,5  million  "bushels  greater  than  the  average  re"bruary  receipts 
for  the  I933-U2  period  (ta"ble  3). 

From  mid-Fe'oruary  to  mid-March,  weekly  receipts  of  corn  at  12  primary 
markets  declined  considerably  from  levels  of  previous  weeks.    Receipts  dur- 
ing the  week  ended  March  11  amounted  to  U*3  million  "bushels,  the  lowest  level 
since  September  19^3 »  3-^^  were  only  a'bout  half  the  receipts  for  the  corre- 
sponding week  of  19^3 >  "^^^  were  8  percent  larger  than  average  receipts  for 
that  v/eek  in  the  period  193S-'+2.    Oats  receipts  at  the  same  markets  amounted 
to  1.2  million  bushels  for  the  week  ended  March  11,  compared  with  1,9  million 
in  the  corresponding  week  last  year,  but  were  slightly  above  the  I93S— ^2 
average.    Barley  receipts  at  four  markets  for  the  week  ended  March  11  totaled 
l.k  million  bushels.    This  volume  was  the  smallest  weekly  quantity  received 
since  July  I9U2  and  slightly  below  the  average  of  the  corresponding  v/eek  dur- 
ing the  period  1938~'42, 


Table  3.-  Teed  grains:     Receipts  at  primary  markets, 
February  I9U2  and  I9U3,  December-February  I9U3-UU 


Feb. 

19l|3-l!.l4 

Item  [ 

'  Average 
'  I93S-U2 

:  19^2 

I9^n 

:  Dec. 

» 

• 

J  an .  I 

• 
« 

Feb. 

51,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu. 

1,000  bu.  1 

,000  bu. 

Corn,  12  markets  l/  . 
Oats,  12  markets  l/  , 
Barley,  U  markets  2/ 

:  17,313 
!  ^,356 

5  5,896 

30,183 
5,521+ 
7,221 

37,032 

7,9^6 
7,^56 

2^,517 
8,228 
9,268 

^2,9S7 
9,628 

8,63^ 

3i,ioU 

8,SUU 
7,51s 

Compiled  from  reports  of  the  War  Food  Administration. 

!_/  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Minneapolis,  Duluth,  St,  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Peoria,, 
Omaha,  Indianapolis,  Sioux  City,  St.  Joseph,  piid  TJichita. 
2/  Minneapolis,  Milv/aukee,  Chicago,  and  Duluth. 


Feed  Grain  ajid  Hay  Relative  Pri ces 
Follow  Historical  Pattern 

Figure  2  shows  index  numbers  of  conTposite  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  the  three  principal  feed  grains,  corn,  oats,  and  barley,  and  for  all  hay 
during  the  period  I9IO-U3  and  the  average  for  January-Februa.ry  19^^.  The 
significa,nt  fea,ture  of  the  chart  is  the  rcla.tion  which  has  existed  between 
prices  received  by  fa.rmers  for  feed  grains  oxid.  hay  throughout  a  long  period, 
including  two  major  wars  and  a  long  period  of  serious  depression.    Prices  of 
hay  generally  ha.ve  been  more  stable  tha.n  those  of  feed  grains,  both  in  periods 
of  rising  and  of  declining  prices.    However,  prices  of  hay  have  tended  to  be 
lower  in  relation  to  the  base  period  (August  1909-July  191U)  thaja  have  those 
of  feed  grains,  with  the  exception  of  short  periods. 
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PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS  FOR  FEED  GRAINS  (  CORN,  OATS, 
AND  BARLEY  )  AND  HAY.  UNITED  STATES.  1910-44 

INDEX  NUMBERS  (AUGUST  190?- JULY  1914  =  100)  . 
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index  nra'bers  of  prices  received  iDy  farmers  for  feed  grains  (corn, -oats 
and  oarley)  and  hay,  I9IO-UU  (Au^st  1909-July  I91U  -  100):  .• 


Peed  grains 


1910 

97 

1917 

206 

192i+ 

133  . 

•1931 

72 

1911 

95 

19I8 

222 

1925 

1U2 

1932 

kk 

1912 

110 

1919 

221 

1926 

10^1 

1933 

57 

1913 

95 

1920 

211 

-  1927 

119 

193^ 

97 

191U 

107 

1921 

88 

•  1928 

132 

1935 

112 

1915 

110 

1922 

91  ^ 

1929 

126 

•  1936 

110 

1916 

116 

1923 

117 

-  1390 

110 

1937 

135 

All 

hay 

1910 

-  95 

1917 

115 

I92U 

112 

1931 

82 

1911 

108 

I9I8 

153 

■     1925  ' 

106 

1932 

63 

1912 

113 

1919 

173  • 

•    1926  ^ 

110' 

1933  ' 

57 

1913 

92 

1920 

177 

1927 

101 

193^ 

90 

191^ 

95 

1921  ' 

107 

1928 

90  - 

"1935 

89 

1915 

8S 

1922 

9S 

1929 

97 

1936 

75 

1916 

89 

1923 

lOU 

1930 

95 

1937 

S7 

193s 
1939 

19^+0 

19  U2 
19^3 


193s 
1939 
19U0 

-19^1 
19^2 

19^3 


73 
72 
27 
95 
119 
158 


19^  1/  179 


-68 
'85 
108 


1941+1/133 


1/  January  and  rebruary. 
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RECENT  GOVERNKIENT  ACTIONS 

Corn  Set-Aside  Order  Issued  Tpy 
War  Food  Admi ni  s t r at i o n 

A  set-a.side  order  designed  to  increase  the  flow  of  corn  to  the  most 
essential  users  and  in  the  volume  needed  to  achieve  wartime  industria,l  pro~ 
duction  goals  was  issued  by  Vfer  Food  Administration,  effective  at  midnight 
March  23.     The  order,  issued  as  Food  Distri'oution  Order  No.  3^,  required 
country  grain  elevators  in  12U  counties  in  southwestern  Minnesota,  eastern 
Nebraska,  western  and  central  Iowa,  eastern  Illinois,  and  northwestern 
Indiana  to  offer  35  percent  of  all  present  stocks  and  future  receipts  of 
yellow  and  mixed  corn  during  each  15-day  period  to  purchasers  designa.ted 
by  the  WFA.  1^/         also  required  terminal  elevators  within  the  set-aside 
area  to  offer  35  percent  of  present  stocks  and  a  like  quantity  of  future 
■receipts  coming  from  sources  other  than  elevators*  l/ 

Purchasers  of  set-aside  receipts  and  stocks  will  be  designated  by  a 
War  Food  Admi  ni  strati  on- War  Production  Board  committee,  and  the  ddsign^ited 
purchasers  will  then  deal  directly  with  the  country  or  terniinal  elevators. 
Set-aside  corn  not  accepted  by  a  designated  purchaser  within  2h  hours  is  to 
be  offered  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    If  CCC,  or  'a  purchaser  designated 
by  it  fails  to  accept  within  another  2h  hours,  the  corn  is  to  be • automatically 
released  from  the  set— aside  requirements. 

19^  Support  Prices  Announced  by  '  »   --•  ■ 

War  Food  Admini  s t rat i o n 

The  War  Food  Administration  on  March       I9UU,  announced  the  l^M-k 
schedule  of  support  prices  for. corn,  barley,  and  grain  sorghuras  among  other 
farm  products.     The  support  program  for.  corn  includes  non-recourse  loans  at 
85  percent  of  the  ps^rity  price  as  of  October  1,  IS^-'^.  and  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  farmers  on  farm-stored  corn  grading'No.  3  or  better  excfept  for  mois- 
ture content.    The  loajis  will  be  available  December  1,  I9UU,  to  June  30,  19^5i 
and  will  matxire  on  September  J,0,  19^5 »  or  earlier  upon  demand. 

Non-recourse  loans  on  barley  stored  on  farms  or  in  warehouses  also 
will  be  made  available  to  farmers  until  December  3I,  I9UU.     The  maturity 
_  date  of  these  loans  is  April  30,  19^5»  or  earlier  upon  demand.     The  loan  rate 
for  No.  1  barley  vail  be  90  cents  per  bushel  in  California,  Yfeshington,  Oregori 
and  Idaho,  and  35  cents  per  bushel  in  other  States. 

Non-recourse  loans  on  grain  sorghums  stored  on  farms  or  in  \7arehouses 
will  be  available  to  farmers,  such  loans  to  mature  on  June  30,  19'+5,  or 
earlier'  upon  demand.     The  loan  rates  for  gra,in  sorghums  grading  No,  2  or 
^better  will  be  $1  per  bushel  in  Arizona  and  California  and  95  cents  per 
"bushel  in  other  Sta.tes, 

1/  In  a  later  action,  effective  April  1,  the  quantity  of  corn  receijfts  to  be 
set  aside  by  grain  elevators  in  the  area  was  raised  from  35  to  60  percent. 
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Discounts  from  the  rates  specified  for  "both  "barley  and  grain  sorghums 
will  "be  made  for  lower  grades  of  each,  and  a  discount  of  J  cents  per  "bushel 
will  "be  made  on  warehouse-stored  "barley  or  grain  sorghums  unless  the'- pro- 
ducer has  paid  the  storage  charges  through  April  30,  I9U5. 

Price  support  for  specified  kinds  of  hay. will  "be  made  "by  means  of  non- 
recourse loans  to  producers  or  purchases  from  producers,  the  details^of' 
which  are.  to  be  announced  at  a  later  date.    ,       ■     .  ,       .  .  / 

Maximum  Prices  Esta'blished  for  -    ;  . 

Alfalfa  Hay  Products  .       .  ■  • 

.  The  Office  of  Price  Administration  on  Fe-"bruary  2S  issued  the  second 
Revised  Maximum  Price  Regulation  Ho-.  ^56:,  -esta"blishing  specific  maximum 
prices  for  alfalfa  hay.  products  in. every  State  except  those  in- OPA  region  S, 
in  which  maximum  prices  had  already  "been  esta"blished  in  an  earlier  regulation 
which  remains  in  effect.    Basic  prices  in  the  new  revised  regulation  range 
from  $36.50  to  $^5.50  per  ton  for  ,sun- cured,  and  from  $^5.00  to  $^8,00  per 
ton  for  dehydrated- products,  depending  upon  the  State  or  region.    J'o-r- kinds 
and  grades,  the  regulation  provides  price  differentials  which    must  te  added 
t-o  or  deducted  from  the  "basic,  price-s  ■  specif ied>\  Permissible- markups  to  allow 
for  handling  charges,  incurred  are  specified,  and  include  $1  per  ton- to  jo'b'ber 
for  deliveries  in  pool  carlots,.  $0. 75-€or  all  othex  sales  "l^  jo"bbers, " 
$2.50  for  wholesalers,  and  $7.00  for  retailers. 

CCC  Hay  Procurement  Program  for  19^3  •  :.'7,..""'  ~ 

Drought  States  Terminated 

The  procurement  phase  of  the  Wi^-program^,  initiated'  iii  September  19^3 
for  making  hay  available  to  dairy  farmers  in  the  19^3  drought  areas  of  ' 
Delaware,  Maryland,.  Virginia,  West  Virginia, '-and  North  Carolina,  was  termi- 
nated as  of  midnight  February  17»  '^"This  termination  applied  only  to 
^acceptance  af  dealers'  orders,  and' hay  ordered  to  that  date- will  continue 
to  be  delivered.     The  hay-purchasing  a.gency  delegated  by  CCC  to  -handle  the 
operational  pa,rt  of  the  program  was  the  Southern  States  Cooperative,  a 
farmer  cooperative.    Under  the  program  only  those  farmers  in '^he  designated 
drought  area  agreeing  to  feed  the  hay  exclusively  to  dairy  cattle  ovmed  by 
them  in  the  drought  area  prior  to  May  15-,  19^^,  were  eligible  p-urchasers. 
The  hay  was  distributed  by  the  cooperative  to  dealers  (not  necess-a'rily 
affiliates  of  the  cooperative.)     located  in  the  designated  drought  areas, 
which  then  distributed  the  hay  to  eligible  dairy  farmers. 

■  .      During  the  period  September  I5,  19^3*  through  December  3I1  ■19^3» 
approocimately  -S6,000  tons  of  hay  were  purchased  and  -distributed  t"o  dealers 
at  an  average  price  of  $19.86  per  ton.  -  The -difference  between  this  p'rice 
and  the  cost  of  buying  the  hay  and  distributing  it  to  dealers  was  borne  by 
CCC.     It  is  estimated  that  an  additional  6U,000  tons  will,  h§,ve  ..."been..^.ur.chasecl 
and  distributed  before  the  program  is-  fully  -Completed.    Most  of  the  -hay. 
purchased  was  brought  in  from  Canada,  v/hile  the'  remaining  tonnage  "vras"  pur- 
chased in  surplus-producing  areas  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
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UFA  Announced  Allocation  Flan  for 
Distribution  of  Feed  Wheat 

The  War  Food  Administration  on  February  28,  19^U,  announced  its  new 
allocation  plan  for  the  distribution  of  feed  wheat.    The  plan  is  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  efficient  and  equitable  distribution  of 
the  commodity  than  had  previously  been  made.    Under  the  new  program,  feed 
wheat  owned  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  be  sold  through  approved 
grain  distributors  to  eligible  purchasers  of  feed  wheat  on  the  basis  of 
volume  of  their  19'^3  sales,  and  relative  feed  requirements  and  supplies 
available  in  the  purchaser' s  area.    Feed  wheat  allocation  certificates  are 
supplied  by  regional  offices  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  eligible 
purchasers.    With  these  certificates,  direct  purchases  may  be  made  either 
from  the  Corporation  or  from  warehousemen  and  grain  merchandisers  approved 
by  the  Corporation,  and  to  whom  it  has  furnished  v/arehouse  receipts  represent- 
ing feed  v;heat. 

Under  the  new  program  feed  wheat  is  to  be  sold  to  purchasers  at 
established  county  prices  in  effect  on  the  date  of  shipment  without  addition 
of  any  merchaiidisiniT  chc-c^es,  since  Commodity  Crsdit  Corporation  provides 
stipulated  merchandising  fees  to  the  distributors^     To  oxfset  ez^rpense  of 
these  merchandising  lees  the  price  of  feed  wheat  was  increased  1  cent  per 
bushel  on  all  sales  and  shipments  made  on  or  after  March  1«    The  price  of 
Government  feed  wheat  to  qualified  purchasers  is  soraev.-hat  lower  than  average 
prices  received^ by  .farmers  for  wheat,  the  difference  in  price  depending  upon 
location  in  the  comitry.     In  the  major  wheat-producing  areas  on  February  I5 
the  difference  in  price  ranged  from  5  to  20  cents  per  bushel,  with  a  some- 
what wider  range  in  deficit  producing  areas. 

The  addition  of  margins  by  local  dealers  for  sales  both  in  bulk  and 
in  less  than  carload  lots  is  based  on  margins  provided  in  Office  of  Price 
Administration  Maximum  Price  Regulation  ^S1,  as  revised  January  k,  19^^. 
Local  dealers  selling  whole  feed  wheat  in  bulk  shall  not  charge  a  price  in 
excess  of  the  established,  county  feed  wheat  price,  plus  6  cents  per  bushel 
on  sales  of  less  than  100  bushels,  or  3  cents  per  bushel  on  sales  of  100 
bushels  or  more,  but  less  than  a  carlot.    One  cent  per  bushel  may  be  added 
if  vrheat  is  actually  transferred  through  the  dealer's  warehouse.     If  wheat 
is  sacked,  a  charge  of  not  more  than  3  cents  per  bushel  may  be  a'dded  to  the 
applicable  margins  specified  above.    Dealers  may  make  a  reasonable  charge 
for  furnishing  sacks,  which  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  price  regulation 
thereon.    Charges  for  grinding  the  wheat  may  not  exceed  those  approved  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the  particular  area  involved. 

WFA  Oilmeal  Set-Aside  Program  Continued 
for  April  Production 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  month  the  protein  oilmeal  set-aside  order, 
under  Food  Production  Order  No,  9f  is  to  be  continued.    WFA  announced  that 
processors  shall  continue  during  April  to  set  aside  20  percent  of  their 
production  of  oilseed  meal  for  directed  distribution  by  the  V/FA. 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  also  continue  its  program  of  buying 
back  half  of  the  soybean  meal  produced  in  southern  cottonseed  mills  from 
CCC  soybeans. 


MARCH 


-  lU  - 


DISTRIBUTION  Oy  0ILSi2;i);I^At_0ONSIDESABLY  . 
LARGER  IN  VOLUI^  TM. 31^1 9^+2 

-  -     ^JiLLted  States!  total  distribution  of  oilseed  cake  and  meal  (including 
:cottons,eed,  soy;t>e^,  linseed,  arid  peanut  ineWls)  during  the  f irst  3  •'ro^nths  of 
19^U  shows  ,  iin.portan.t  incfeases  over  the  distribution  during  the  sar^e  Vr.onths 
of  I9U2  (ta'Qle.s"U  and  5).  "  Data  for  I9U3  distribution  of  these  comironities 
are  not  a\railabl,e.  at .  this  time.    January  19hU  distribution  amounted  to  about 
yS.OOO  tons  more  ,1^an  iii  January  19^2,  February  19UH'-distributi-on  vms  132,000 
■  tons  greater  tha;i .  in"  Pe'bruary  19.^2,  and  it  is  estimated '  that  March' igUil- 
distribution  will .exceed  March .I9U2 'distribution  by  about  12^,000  tons. 

In  each  of  the  first  3  months  of  19^^  the  greatest  proportion  of 
United  States  monthly  oilmeal  distribution  was  made  to  the  South  Central 
States:     35  percent  in  January,  3I  percent  in  February,  and  ah  estimated 
28  percent  in  March.    This  compares  with  30  percent  of  the  total  19^2 
United  States  distribution  in  January,  30  percent  in  February,  ajid  32  percent 
in  March,    The  North  Central  States  received  approximately  the  sa^ne  pro- 
portion -of  the  United  States  distribution  of  oilseed  meal  in  ea.ch  of  the 
first  3  months  of  both  19^2  and  19'^^,  and  were  the  next  most  important 
oilmeal  consuming  areas  of  the  country.    The  West  North  Central  States 
received  IJ  percent  of  the  total  United  States  distribution  in  January  and 
17  percent  also  in  January  19^2.    In  February,  this  region  received  I7  per- 
cent compared  v/ith  I6  percent  in  February  19^2.     In  March  it  received  20 
percent,  whereas  in  March  19^2  it  received  16  percent.    The  Sast  North  Centra! 
States  received^in  each  of  these  3  m.onths  in  19^^,  a,  volume  ecual  to  1^,  I9, 
and  18  percent,  "respectively,  compared  with  I9,  20,  and  I9  percent  in 
January,  February,  and  March  of  19^2. 

.  The  North.  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic,  and ^We stem;  States  follov;  suc- 
cessively in  importance  of  United  States  consumption-  of  oilmeals  in  the 
first  3  months  of  19^2  and  19^^  as  indicated -by  the  distribution  figures  in 
tables  h  and  5.    The  South  Atlantic  area  received  approximately  the  same  pro- 
portion in  the  first  quarter  of  19^+^  as  it  did  in  the  same  period  of  19^2, 
whereas  the  North  Atlantic  area  received  slightly  less  inrproportion  to  the 
total  than  it  did  in  that  quarter  "of  19^2,  and  the  ■/es-tern^area  slightly 
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Table  6.-  Planted  acreage  of  specified  crops,  1938-^3 f  : 

and  prospective  plantings  for  19^^  ■  

'"iWF  as  a: 

I9I+3 


Crop 


Average 
1933-^2 


1,000 
acres 


1,000 
acres 


.Indicated, 


1,000 

acres 


percentage : 
of  19^3  ' 

Percent 


I9UI+ 
.goals 

1,000 
acres 


Corn   :  96,276 

Oats   :  ^1.059 

Barley   :  ll+,^01 

A^l  sorghums  l/  :  15,702 

Soybeans  for  "beans.  27  .  :  3,8^8 

Flaxseed  2,kS3 

Faanuts   •  2,U02 

Tame  hay  ?/   :  37.0^9 


97.136 
1+2,858 
17.329 
17.291 
10,820 
6.320 
5,202 
61.016 


99,583 
146,170 

15,07^ 
17,865 
11,096 

^.351 
59.910 


102.5 

107.7 
87.0 

103.3 
102.6 

68.8 
90. i+ 
98.2 


100,253 
39,558 
17.372 
16,7^0 
13,651+ 

5.895 
6,158 
62.838 


1/  Grain  and  sweet  sorgh\ms  for  all  uses  except  sirup.  2/  Harvested  acreage. 
^1  Grown  alone  fpr.  all. ourposes. 


Table  7.-  i'eed  crops:    Acreage  and  production. 
United  States.  I32h-kk 


(Data  for  cover  page) 
Oats  and  barley 


Corn 


^-ill  hay 


Year  . 

Acreage  : 
planted  : 

Production 

:  Acreage 
!  planted 

.  Production 

•  • 

Acreage 
planted  : 

Production 

1,000  acres 

1,000  tons 

1,000  acres 

1,000  tons 

1,000  acr-s 

1,000  tons 

192^  ' 

100,879 

62,21+7 

1+9,055 

26,626 

7I+.I+59 

•91,1+51+ 

1925  • 

101,1+13 

78,351+ 

52,611 

27,103 

70,105 

78,832 

1926 

99 , 66a 

71.315 

52.739 

22,1+32 

68,795 

76,025 

1927  i 

98,ii6o 

73,251 

50,01+3 

23,230 

72.131 

98,151 

1928  . 

. 100,399 

7I+.63I+ 

53.070 

28,887 

67. 185 

83.81+2 

1929  ' 

99.130 

70. khS 

55,237 

2l|,5l+2 

69,531 

87.35T 

1930  ' 

103,915 

58,2)+U 

56  189 

27,632 

67:91+7 

7I+.527 

1931 

109,361+ 

72,126 

58,303 

22,^95 

68.160 

75.203 

1932 

113. 02U 

82,050 

6o,ioU 

27,258 

70,1+12 

83.721 

1933 

109,830 

.  67.133 

57.971+ 

15.1^U9 

68,1+39 

75.072 

193^ 

100,563 

1+0.570 

52,1+91 

11,525 

65.387 

60,1+85 

1935 

99.97I+ 

61+, 382 

57,555 

26,2^2 

68,562 

^0,389 

1936 

101,959 

1+2,159 

51^771 

16,227 

67.7^+3 

70,01+0 

1937 

:  97.17I+ 

7I+.OO3 

52.173 

2i+,i53 

66,oi5 

•  83,035 

193  s 

99U.I+73 

.  71.365 

51,561 

23.589 

68,191+ 

91,1+65 

1939 

:  91,696 

72,200 

53.69I+ 

21  999 

■•69.097 

86,305 

19^0 

•  88,913 

68,91+5 

5I+.851 

27,31+1 

7-1 ;  919 

9i+,767 

15'41 

:  87,631 

7l+,922 

57.395 

27  ..581 

.  71  ,-776 

91+.238 

lS+2 

:  90,552 

87.683 

62,i3i  ■ 

31 > 8^3 

72,649 

105,295 

iq^3 

:  97,136 

86,132 

60,187 

26,03^ 

•  7l.»-;l'17 

99,51+3 

:  1/99,583' 

2/87,528 

1/61, 24U 

2/27.520  ■ 

■  3/73.  o^'b 

k/  87,000 

±1  -fro spec tive  plantings  a£  of  Mprch  1.     2/  Based  ou  March  1  prosTjj «ive  plantings 
^with  average  yields,    ^/  Prospective  acreage  of  tame  hay -pluy  estxniat3d  aci'e'^ge  of 
■vild  hay.    k/  Based  on  March  1  prosnective  harvested  a.cr^age  of  tame  hay  plus 
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Table  10.-  Oilcake  and  meal:     Production  and  disappearance  for  livestock 
feed,  United  States,  "by  q\iarters,  1935-^3  l/ 


Year 
"beginning 
Oct. 


Average 

1935-39 

19H0-U1 
19U1-U2 
19U2-.U3 


Average 
1935-39 

I9U0-U1 
I9UI-U2 
I9U2-U3 
I9U3-UU 


Oct, -Dec. 


1.317.5 

l,U8U.U 
1,490.0 
1.7S0.3 

1,S92.U 


1,138.6 

1,^7.5 
i,259.S 
1.7S2.7 
1.799.0 


Jan. -Mar. 


Apr. -June 


July- Sept. 


liOOO.tans       1,000  tons       1,000  tons 


1,000  tons 


Production- 


1,011.6 

1,27^.0 

1,262.9 
1,692.1+ 


f35."3 

8U8.9 
870. U 

1.32^.7 


-  6.17.^ 

'  ^^2;  7-: 
972.7 
1,239.1 


Disappe arance  for  livestock  feed  2/ 


9^7.7 

1,165.5 
1,282.1 
1,656.3 


510.7 

8I6.3 
925.9 

1,308.9 


579.^ 

866. U 

1.059.7 
1,185.2 


Total 


1,000  tons 


3,U81.8 

U,Ul0.0 
K 596.0 
6.096.5 


3.I76.U 

^.255.7 
^.527.5 
5.933-1 


1/  Soybean,  cottonseed,  linseed,  and  peanut  cake  snd  meal. 

2/  Excludes  cottonseed  meal  used  for  fertilizer  and  soybean  meal  used  for  lov;- 
fat  flour  and  industrial  products. 


Table  11.-  Production  and  stocks  of  specified  byproduct  feeds, 
February  I9U2  ?nd  I9U3,  and  December  19ii3-February  ISkk 


Item  ] 

Feb. 

l9U3_i+U 

19^+2  : 

1943  : 

Dec. 

:      J  an ,  ; 

Feb. 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 

Production 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  .... 

177.0 

176.5 

262.0 

21I+.5 

155. u 

Soybean  cake  and  meal  : 

29U.3 
63.6 

289. 8 

321.9 

35s.  ^ 

Linseed  ceke  rnd  meal   ; 

91.6 

85.3 

83.9 

Peanut  cake  and  meal   

13.3 

13.9 

10.5 

9.5 

Gluten  feed  and  meal   

75.5 

80.1 

85. U 

1/  86.0 

1/  80. U 

Brewers'  dried  grains   

10.2 

17.2 

17.9 

16.0 

15.3 

Distillers*  dried  grains  ... 

2U.7 

28.0 

35.6 

3U.2 

35.3 

V/heat  millfeeds   

351.9 

U2U.7 

I+7U.9 

508.5 

2/1+15.0 

Stocks,  end  of  month 

Cottonseed  cake  and  meal  ... 

.  370.3 

58.5 

67.7 

71.5 

69.1+ 

Peanut  cake  and  meal   

7.3 

2.9 

3.1 

3.U 

U.O 

Compiled  as  follows;     Cottonseed  cake  and  meal,  Bureau  of  the  Census;   soybean  and 
linseed  cake  and  meal.  War  Food  Administration,  derived  from  Census  crushings 
reports;  peanut  cake  and  meal.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics;  brewers'  and 
distillers'  dried  grains,  War  Food  Administration;  gluten  feed  and  meal  derived 
from  reports  of  the  Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation,  and  v;heat  millfeeds 
from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
!_/  Domestic  grind.     2/  Preliminary. 
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